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DEVELOPMENT BY FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


Letchworth 


NEW SHOPS IN THE TOWN CENTRE 


adjacent to Main Car Park and 
close to the Railway Station 


ONLY SIX UNITS LEFT 


IN FIRST PHASE 





Lettings already effected include 
FINEFARE LTD 
CURRYS LTD +: CHARRINGTON AND CO. LTD 


and other well-known traders 


AVAILABLE UNITS 
FRONTAGES 18/20 ft. © DEPTHS 45/50 ft 
with upper floors 


RENTS £550 to £1,000 p.a. 


Further details and Plans from the Letting Agents: 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 
77 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W.| 
MAYFAIR 7666 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


AUTUMN 
ACTIVITIES 


3-17 OCTOBER 


NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION. At the 
Royal Academy Galleries, Piccadilly, 
W1. Open Weekdays 10-5 p.m. Sun- 
days 2-6 p.m. Admission free. 


22-23 OCTOBER 


Diamond Jubilee Conference 
‘‘CHALLENGE TO PLANNING’”’. At 
County Hall, SEl1. Tickets: Members 
30s.; Non-Members £2 2s. 


23 OCTOBER 


DIAMOND JUBILEE DINNER at the 
Mansion House. In the chair: Rt Hon. 
Lord Salter of Kidlington, GBE, KCB, 
President. Tickets: £3 3s. each in- 
clusive of cocktails and table wines. 
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ELECTRIC floor warming for 
cheaper heating 


The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and uncluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 


because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 

And “Clean Air” is no problem at 

all with electric floor warming 


Learn more about it / For full information on electric floor warming, 


write to your Electricity Board. 
Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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Sixty Years of Planning Thought 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE of the 
Town and Country Planning Asso- 


ciation is being celebrated in October 


1959 by several events, of which the 


most notable is the New Towns Ex- 


hibition at the Royal Academy Gal- 
leries, London, from 3 to 17 October. 
In organizing this Exhibition the 


TCPA has had the co-operation of 


the Development Corporations of all 
the fifteen new towns now in pro- 
gress under the New Towns Act, 
1946, as well as of First Garden City 
Ltd and the Trustees of the three 
pioneer industrial villages of Bourn- 
ville, Port Sunlight, and New Ears- 
wick. It has also received cordial 
encouragement and help from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Lord Beveridge, kcs, will open the 
Exhibition at 3 p.m. on 2 October. 
The Prime Minister (the Rt Hon. 
Harold Macmillan, mp, a former 
Minister of Housing) has graciously 
written a Foreword for the Exhibition 
booklet. There will be a Private View 


of the Exhibition from 10 a.m. on 
that day for members and staffs of 
the New Towns Development Cor- 
porations and members of the As- 
sociation. 

In the course of the Exhibition 
receptions will be held for invited 
representatives of Industries, Office 
Businesses, Social Welfare Organiza- 
tions, Embassies and International 
Societies, MPs and Peers. The dis- 
tinguished hosts at these receptions 
will include Sir Frank Lee (Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Board of 
Trade), Mr John Bedford (Chairman 
of Debenhams Ltd), Mr C. M. Vig- 
noles (of the National Council of 
Social Service), Sir Harold Bellman 
(Chairman of the TCPA Council), 
Sir Ronald Adam (President of the 
British Council), and Mr Herbert 
Morrison (Vice-President, TCPA). 

On 23 October the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Dinner of the TCPA will be held 
at the Mansion House, London, 
E.C.2, at which the Rt Hon. Lord 
Salter of Kidlington, GBr, kcB (Presi- 
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dent of the TCPA), will preside, and 
at which the speakers will be the Rt 
Hon. Henry Brooke, mp, the Rt Hon. 
Lord Silkin, Sir Frederic J. Osborn, 
and Mr P. C. McCrory (Chairman 
of the Industrial Committee of the 
Federation of British Industries). 

The Diamond Jubilee Conference 
of the TCPA will be held at County 
Hall, London, on 22 and 23 October. 

As is well known, the Association 
was founded in 1899, as the Garden 
City Association, to support the pro- 
posals for new towns in (Sir) Eben- 
ezer Howard’s book To-morrow, first 
published in 1898. It has since per- 
sistently advocated the building of 
new towns and has continued to 
think out a general town-develop- 
ment and planning policy in which 
such towns, and the expansion of 
existing country towns, take an im- 
portant place. By founding in 1913 
the International Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Federation (now the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Planning), the Association has 
played a prominent part in the pro- 
gress of planning thought and legis- 
lation throughout the world. 


Future of the TCPA 


The Association is, however, under 
no illusions as to the adequacy of 
present town and country planning 
to the urban and rural situation, 
either at home or abroad. Legal 
powers have made immense ad- 
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vances, but are not yet complete or 
perfect. Policy in most countries still 
lags far behind powers. Public under- 
standing is still inadequate to support 
the ideas of the best planners and to 
induce or enable governments to act 
rightly and resolutely. There is a big 


task for the Association in the coming | 


years. 

To enable it to undertake this task, 
a very distinguished group of friends 
of the Association, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Harold Bellman, is 
making a Diamond Jubilee Appeal 
for the sum of £60,000. Early re- 
sponses to this appeal include con- 
tributions of £500 each from several 
business firms who appreciate the 
realistic and practical character of 
the Association’s approach to plan- 
ning policy and administration, and 
the importance of town and country 
planning as a factor in production 
efficiency and social welfare. It is 
hoped that the appeal will enable 
the Association to follow up even 
more effectively its achievements of 
the past sixty years. 


THIS ISSUE 


The Editor regrets that the after- 
math of the recent dispute in the 
printing industry again necessitates 
the combination of two months’ 
issues of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING into one. Normal publication 
will be resumed with the November 
issue. 


Plausible Hope for High-Rise Architects 


“Tt is told of the architects of Seville cathedral that they desired to erect | 


a building of such proud dimensions, so marvellously fair, that succeeding 
generations should deem them mad.”’—w. MAGNEILE DIXON: The Human 


Situation (1937). 


Motto for the Research-Minded 


“The great end of life is not knowledge but action.”’—r. H. HUXLEY (1825- 
1895): Science and Culture; Technical Education. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE TCPA 


The Diamond Jubilee of the Town and Country Planning 
Association will be celebrated in October 1959, the events includ- 
ing the New Towns Exhibition at the Royal Academy (3-17 
October) and a dinner at the Mansion House, London (23 October). 
The member with the longest service recalls some of its history. 


Ss NOw the senior in length of 
A membership in the Town and 
Country Planning Association, 
I join with the others in offering salu- 
tations on the attainment of this 
Diamond Jubilee. It is no mean feat, 
not only to have survived the changes 
and chances of so momentous a 
period, but to have greatly extended 
our field of influence and achieve- 
ment in the national and internation- 
al spheres. 

This record period of membership 
is due to my having joined very early, 
indeed when I was an architectural 
student as long ago as the year 1900. 
I had the good fortune then to read 
Ebenezer Howard’s book, To-morrow : 
A Peaceful Path to Real Reform,* in 
which the Garden City idea was put 
forward most persuasively as the solu- 
tion to urban overcrowding, rural de- 
population and other evils. The book’s 
theme made an immediate appeal to 
me, and with another young archi- 
tect I promptly wrote to Howard ex- 
pressing a wish to give whatever sup- 
port we could to the infant organiza- 


_tion which had then just been 


| 
o erect | 
eeding 
Human 


(1825- 





launched. He replied in his own hand, 
welcoming us and saying that archi- 
tects especially would have a vital 
part to play in the working out of his 
principles. And so it turned out for 
me; a few years later I entered Ray- 
mond Unwin’s office in London, and 
had some part in assisting the develop- 


* Now entitled Garden Cities of Tomorrow: 
latest edition Faber & Faber, 1946. 


by T. ALWYN LLOYD 


ment of Letchworth, the First Garden 
City, and of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. Later on in my own practice 
I had other opportunities of carrying 
on related work. 

It fell to my lot not long after this 
introduction to Howard to form and 
then become honorary secretary of 
the Liverpool branch, one of the 
Association’s earliest ventures outside 
London. In due course, that branch 
advocated, and took part in the foun- 
dation of, a garden suburb for Liver- 
pool. 


The First Conference 


A high-light at that time was the 
first conference organized by the 
Association and held at Port Sun- 
light. Thomas Adams was the first 
secretary of the Association, and I 
well recall meetings with him and 
Ebenezer Howard, first at the con- 
ference and then when they came to 
address local gatherings on, behalf 
of the movement. From the outset, 
Howard devoted much of his energy 
to finding out a suitable site for the 
First Garden City, and it was at 
Letchworth that the requirements as 
to land, location and other con- 
ditions were satisfied. The ceremony 
connected with the cutting of the first 
sod on that estate took place within 
some five years of the appearance of 
Howard’s book in 1898, a striking 
tribute to his enthusiasm and the com- 
pelling influence he exerted over 
other people in getting things done. I 
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was present at the inaugural cere- 
mony in 1903, and also a few years 
later at the opening of the first Cot- 
tage Exhibition at Letchworth. 

The subsequent history of the As- 
sociation up to the time of Howard’s 
death has been well written by Sir 
Frederic Osborn. The next most im- 
portant happening after Letchworth 
was the establishment of the second 
garden city at Welwyn—soon after 
the end of the 1914-18 war. It can 
also be claimed that the garden city 
movement influenced the whole trend 
of improved housing in the first post- 
war period, and the garden suburbs 
and villages in this country and 
abroad. It is fashionable in some 
quarters to question the wisdom of 
those “‘dispersal”’ principles, and in- 
deed to say, or imply, that the garden 
city movement was responsible for 
ribbon development, the spread of 
towns and urban growth into the 
countryside, and the loss of agri- 
cultural land. This is, of course, a 
travesty of all that the Association has 
stood for. Our chairman and other 
proponents have dealt thoroughly 
with these aspersions and placed our 
movement where it rightly belongs— 
as one of the great creative forces of 
our time, which has helped to change 
for the better our physical environ- 
ment. We have only to compare the 
horrors of nineteenth-century hous- 
ing with the improved standards of 
the twentieth, to appreciate the 
difference. 

After the first Planning Act, prob- 
ably the most direct result of our 
movement in the legislative field has 
been the establishment of the fifteen 
new towns since the end of the 
Second World War. This is surely an 
achievement of which our founder, 
Ebenezer Howard, would have been 
inordinately proud! 

In this short record of the early his- 
tory of the Association, I must not 
omit to mention some of those who 
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have had much to do with its growth 
and influence. Of the successive sec- 
retaries after Adams, one specially 
recalls Ewart Culpin, C. B. Purdom, 
Alfred Pike, Gilbert McAllister, and 
Desmond Donnelly, also Wyndham 
Thomas our present director. 

Of the many eminent and able 
honorary officers, I remember as par- 
ticularly active at various periods Sir 
Ralph Neville, Aneurin Williams, 
mp, Lord Harmsworth, Dr Norman 
McFadyen, R. L. Reiss, Lord Salter, 
and in recent years Sir Frederic 
Osborn, to whom we are much in- 
debted for his long and devoted ser- 
vice as chairman, and also as editor 
of our journal. But these are only a 
few of the numerous active workers 
for the Association in the past sixty 
years, with the thousands of sup- 
porters who have made its achieve- 
ments possible. 





A Czech Litter-bin 





Fe E ek 


Photographed by N. Purry, at Cheb, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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THE HISTORIC TOWNS OF DALMATIA 


In the ancient towns along the Dalmatian coast the town planner 
is faced with a triple task. Problems of unsatisfactory housing and 
traffic congestion have to be solved, the economic decline of some 
once-thriving communities has to be halted, and the unique historic 
monuments and sites have to be preserved and reconstructed. The 
author of this article describes the work that is now being done by 


the town planners of Dalmatia. 


the Town and Country Plan- 

ning Association on a study tour 
of Yugoslavia, and we were privileged 
to be guided in Dubrovnik, Split, 
Solin, and Trogir by men of wide 
architectural and historical know- 
ledge who were engaged on various 
aspects of town planning. From them 
we learned much that is of interest to 
those responsible for the preservation 
of old towns and buildings. 


[“ SEPTEMBER I accompanied 


by G. D. HARPMAN 


There are ancient buildings and 
neighbourhoods of great historic and 
artistic interest in many small towns 
along the Dalmatian coast. Some of 
them date from Greek and Roman 
times, others are mainly medieval. 
The planners’ tasks in these towns 
include: the protection of historic 
sites, even if the monuments have 
been destroyed ; the reconstruction of 
groups of buildings of historic interest 
in accordance with the principles of 


The old walled town of Dubrovnik was partly rebuilt after the earthquake of 1667. 
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Dubrovnik: the main thoroughfare within the old walled city. 


modern conservation, creating a har- 
monious relationship between the old 
and the new elements; slum clear- 
ance and the solution of traffic, hous- 
ing, and public health problems; giv- 
ing the historic places a new lease of 
life by adapting them to new func- 
tions; and providing an economic 
basis for the return of prosperity to 
these places. 


Antique Sites and Stagnating Towns 
The historic towns of this coast may 
be classified in four groups: 
(1) dead towns adjoining growing 
new urban areas; 
(2) 


stagnating townships and those 
in danger of decline; 
(3) smaller townships progressively 
growing ; 

(4) larger towns where conditions 
favour rapid development. 

Solin is a good example of the first 


type. It is the Roman Salona, des- 
troyed by the Avars in the seventh 
century, when the survivors fled to 
Split and converted Diocletian’s 
palace into a fortified town. The 
growth of the urban area of Split now 
threatens to engulf the site of the 
ruins of Salona. The policy now is to 
define the area of the historic terri- 
tory, the determination of its princi- 
pal communications, and the preser- 
vation of the ancient remains. The 
new plan provides that the ancient 
territory will serve as recreation zone 
in the growing urban region. 

Many of the little coastal towns, 
once prosperous ports or market 
places for agricultural produce, are 
now economically stagnant: some are 
in danger of extinction. Their re- 
habilitation is a difficult problem. A 
new economic basis must be found. 
Starigrad, for instance, on the north- 
ern shore of the island of Hvar, one of 
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Zadar: medieval doorway, wartime rubble, 
and new buildings. 


the oldest Dalmatian towns, was once 
a prosperous port. Its economic de- 
cline resulted in large-scale emigra- 
tion, and the town may even be un- 
able to survive. 


Small Growing Towns 


Most of the towns are of the third 
type: though small, they have poten- 
tialities of development, but this can 
take place only gradually. Examples 
are Trogir, Hvar, and Korchula, an- 
cient maritime colonies situated on 
islands or on peninsulas. 

Trogir is one of the most interesting. 
Whilst nothing remains of its ancient 
architecture, the almost intact medi- 
eval city gives a hint of an older plan. 
This remains as the core of a fortified 
town which already in late medieval 
times grew beyond its walls, was sur- 
rounded by further rings of fortifica- 
tions which were demolished in the 
nineteenth century, and now grows 
only very slowly. The oldest part of 
the town is compact and extremely 
picturesque and will be preserved in 
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its entirety: even a partial recon- 
struction of its walls is intended, to 
complete the silhouette, while the old 
buildings are to be made habitable or 
otherwise adapted to modern needs. 
The improvement of the road system 
presents the most difficult problem. 
Hvar, a well-sheltered harbour, de- 
fended by a hilltop fort, has grown 
beyond its ramparts. In recent times, 
commerce has encouraged further 
development, and a new district has 
grown on a second hill, the valley be- 
tween the two hills gently sloping to- 
wards the sea. It is a unique variant 
of a port. The preservation of its 
character is the planners’ chief task. 
Korchula, different from the types 
already described, was born from 
strategic needs. Its small area re- 
quired the utmost economy in the use 
of land, and its communications were 
dictated by the constant risks of im- 
minent attack. This town has long 
remained enclosed by its medieval 
ramparts, but it now has a high in- 
dustrial potential. The preservation 


Dubrovnik: Old Customs House. 
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Zadar is growing rapidly. There was much damage in the town during the war but 
historical buildings were spared. 


and reconstruction of its old centre 
are the chief problems. 


Larger Expanding Towns 

Among the larger towns that are 
now growing rapidly, Zadar, Split, 
and Dubrovnik deserve special men- 
tion. Zadar, on a peninsula, was im- 
portant already at the time of the 
earliest colonies, and the Romans 
gave it a regular plan, but its peculiar 
character is due to its medieval 
buildings. Fortunately, the monu- 
ments of this period have nearly all 
been spared during the last war, des- 
pite the fact that very much of the 
town was destroyed. The new plan 
provides for an ingenious modifica- 
tion of the old layout. In accordance 
with modern practice, new buildings 
are set back from the old building 
lines to secure more space and light, 
but the forecourts are separated from 
the narrow old streets by high walls, 
so that the illusion of narrow medi- 
eval streets is preserved. While these 
streets are now mainly for pedestrians, 
a system of new roads has been super- 
imposed to permit vehicular access to 
all buildings. 

The old part of Split presents 


special problems which are char- 
acteristic of such historic sites. This 
area includes Diocletian’s palace and 
the medieval town, where thirteen 
centuries of uninterrupted habitation 
have led to deplorable conditions. 
The town planning department is 
faced with two main tasks: (1) re- 
search into the past, excavation, and 
restoration; (2) rehabilitation of old 
buildings that have become slums. 
The excavations in the Roman struc- 
tures have led to numerous discover- 
ies, such as several large halls of the 
palace, Roman thoroughfares, and 
remains of two temples. The antique 
vestibule and other halls will eventu- 
ally serve for public functions, ex- 


hibitions, etc. The improvement of | 


old houses is being done block by 
block, and some will be made avail- 
able to cultural and educational in- 
stitutions. 

Dubrovnik, which probably was 
founded in 640 by refugees from near- 
by Epidaurus, is a unique city of ex- 
ceptional interest. For centuries it has 
been an important maritime city 
state which remained independent 
even when nearly all the other 
coastal cities fell under Venetian or 
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Turkish domination. The old town 
within the walls, which was partly 
rebuilt after the earthquake of 1667, 
is still of great beauty; it is now sur- 
rounded by a modern outer zone. The 
town plan is designed to establish dis- 
tinct use zones in the area outside the 
walls; to move some of the population 
and some of the offices outwards from 
the walled city, where the excessive 
density has to be reduced; to further 
sanitary improvement and _ recon- 
struction in the old town; and to 
create a green belt around the ram- 
parts, so that they may regain their 
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majestic appearance. This is to be 
secured by a ban on all building in 
close proximity to the ramparts. 

The experts of the planning depart- 
ment of Split, in an annual publica- 
tion,* plead for the inclusion of 
specialists in the history of architec- 
ture in the planning teams, who 
should be able to make 2 useful con- 
tribution to the study -f the complex 
problems of harmonizii.g the historic 
heritage with the needs of modern 
life, 

* Urbs. Prilozi Urbanizmu_ Historiskih 
Ambijenata. Urbanisti¢ki Biro, Split, 1958. 


Cricket Bat Willows 





Plantations of cricket bat willows are a distinct feature of the landscape in 


some counties. Here a valley felling is in progress—late last spring. Felled 
trees are normally sawn into logs, 2 feet 4 inches long. The work of (radial) 
cleaving is normally left till after transport to sawmill or factory, but an 
emergency “‘field operation’? may be necessary if a tree splits in the felling. 





J. D. U. W. 
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Shanghai’s Dispersal Policy 


Another example of the growing 
acceptance of the new towns idea 
comes from China. Shanghai, whose 
municipal area was extended in De- 
cember 1958, now has a population 
of nearly 10 million, and masses of 
people still flow in from the country- 
side, although 1,420,000 have moved 
out to other towns in the last nine 
years. According to a press report 
(Manchester Guardian, 10 August 1959) 
the policy now is to move factories 
and people out of the congested city 
to new towns of 100,000 to 250,000 
twelve to forty miles from the centre, 
and to redevelop the whole metro- 
polis in fifteen to twenty years on 
‘‘garden city” principles. 

The 1958 extension seems to give 
Shanghai the unenviable distinction 
of being the most populous single- 
unit metropolitan area of the world. 
Greater New York has 14 million 
people, but they are in a group of 
many local government units. So far 
New York has no policy for limita- 
tion or planned dispersal—a lament- 
able lack in a country brilliantly ad- 
vanced in technology in other re- 
spects. 


Metropolitan Realities 
New York’s City Planning Com- 

mission has received (March 1959) a 
study of one of its residential areas: 
The Real Estate Market in an Urban 
Renewal Area, by Dr Chester Rapkin 
(N.Y. City Planning Commission, 
$1.00). 

_ “Manhattan’s West Side is one of 
the most desirable areas in the whole 
city,” says this report. “Its location 
has few peers. The area contains a 
variety of facilities and amenities that 


can satisfy virtually all the require- 
ments of urban life.’’ It consists of 
twenty blocks bounded by Central 
Park and West 87th to 97th Streets, 
and Dr Rapkin’s team of economists, 
statisticians, and real estate special- 
ists has studied it house by house. 
The findings are staggering. 

Of the 2,037 residential buildings, 
over 60 per cent are “‘brownstone” 
tenements, two-thirds of them used 
as rooming houses. Some 30 per cent 
are ‘‘old-law” tenements, and only 6 
per cent elevator apartments. Nine- 
tenths are more than sixty years old. 
Rebuilding very rarely occurs. Popu- 
lation has grown from 24,950 to 
38,950 in thirty years, mostly through 
sub-division, and 27 per cent live in 
overcrowded conditions. 

We have no space here to tell the 
whole story of this overcrowded down- 
town district. But one point stands 
out. The rents per square foot for this 
deplorable accommodation exceed 
those in the more desirable quarters 
of New York. If, therefore, full com- 
pensation were to be paid for values 
extinguished, decent redevelopment 
would involve a very heavy financial 
loss on the public or private agency 
undertaking it. This is a paradox 





that is in evidence in wealthy and 
successful cities all over the world.| 
Recourse to Federal or State grants) 
to enable cities to overcome this eco- 
nomic anomaly is the automatic or 
‘natural’ tendency of city govern- 
ments. But are not such grants, in 
effect, national or state subsidies in 
favour of over-concentration—a help 
to cities to dodge the necessity of 
drastic opening-out and _ limitation 
of growth? New thinking is badly 
needed in this field. 
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THE WYTHALL INQUIRY 


Docking, MA, FRIBA, an Inspec- 

tor appointed by the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, 
heard an application by Birmingham 
City Council to develop, for housing 
and industrial purposes, 2,432 acres 
of land adjoining the city boundary 
on the south side. The area was in- 
cluded in the Green Belt proposals 
submitted to the Minister, but had 
not yet been finally approved. The 
objectors to the application were the 
county and district councils con- 
cerned, some local individual resi- 
dents and farmers, the Wythall Re- 
sidents’ Association, the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association, and the 
Midlands New Towns Society. 

The Inquiry was held under ideal 
conditions in the hall of a modern 
school near the centre of the affected 
area. There was ample room for the 
public (up to 150 people attended the 
hearings), for the huge staff, and the 
batteries of filing cabinets. The In- 
spector made every effort to give a 
hearing to anyone who wanted to 
speak, and never attempted to cut 
short even exceedingly lengthy and 
sometimes not quite relevant con- 
tributions. Counsels’ tributes to Mr 
Docking at the end were heartfelt. 


F 21 to 30 July 1959, MrS.. J. 


An Important Issue 


The official transcript of the In- 
quiry ran to some three-quarters of a 
million words, and this excludes the 
documents handed in as evidence. It 
is not possible, therefore, to give more 
than a cursory impression of what was 
said. It should be made clear at the 
outset, however, that the parties con- 
cerned were fully aware of the im- 
portance the Minister attached to 
this Inquiry—that it was not just held 


to decide whether a particular piece 
of ground should be used for housing 
or not, but to go thoroughly into the 
whole question of overspill, into the 
state of planning of industrial location 
and population movements, particu- 
larly in the Midlands, but by im- 
plication in the country as a whole. 
As The Times rightly said before the 
Inquiry began, the eyes of the whole 
country were on this issue. 

Mr Geoffrey Lawrence, Qc, who 
led for the city, had obviously mas- 
tered an enormously complex brief, 
and presented it with immense skill, 
not least so when he constantly ap- 
pealed to the Minister to set aside 
theoretical planning considerations 
and to look at the human problems 
involved. He made it clear that Bir- 
mingham had no territorial ambi- 
tions—indeed, no question of bound- 
ary extensions arose at present. Nor 
had the council lightly come to its 
decision. A formidable catalogue of 
attempts to solve the problem by 
other means was presented. New 
towns had been applied for in vain, 
and five years of negotiations under 
the Town Development Act had 
yielded meagre results. The position 
was now desperate, and a neat statis- 
tical table demonstrated that the area 
at Wythall would just meet Birming- 
ham’s statutory housing obligations 
for the next twenty years. (The dis- 
tinction between a statutory and a 
planning overspill problem was made 
by the city, but not understood by 
anyone.) 


The Objectors’ Case 


The objectors, represented by Mr 
J. P. Widgery, Qc (for Warwickshire), 
and Mr E. H. Blain (for Worcester- 
shire), based their case on two prin- 
cipal propositions: that the Green 
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Belt was inviolable, and that the city 
had failed to do everything in its 
power to stop the expansion of indus- 
trial employment and therefore popu- 
lation. In addition, Worcestershire 
claimed that their own town ex- 
pansion scheme at Droitwich (first 
mooted in 1958) provided a feasible 
alternative solution, at least in part. 

These contentions seem simple 
enough. Yet it was clear from the out- 
set that there were complications. 
Much of Birmingham’s case was 
based on forecasts of housing needs 
resting on population projections 
which nobody seemed to understand, 
even Birmingham’s Housing Man- 
ager, who continuously stressed the 
needs arising from a prospective sur- 
plus of births over deaths for the next 
twenty years, instead of demonstrat- 
ing that the housing demand would 
effectively come from children al- 
ready born, who are forming addi- 
tional households in the near future, 
without a corresponding reduction of 
existing families. Naturally, the ob- 
jectors made much play of this de- 
mand for ‘‘houses for babies”’ and not 
even forty minutes in Mr Lawrence’s 
closing speech could retrieve this 
point. Fortunately, one may hope 
that the Minister and his advisers 
understand it. 


The Minister’s Letter 


Some rather crucial points arose 
out of a letter sent by the Minister to 
the Birmingham City Council in the 
early summer of 1958. Apparently 
the city was asked to think again 
about its proposed allocation of land 
to industrial uses, which might be 
excessive in view of the housing diffi- 
culties. It was clear that the policy 
witness, Ald. Watton, had never 
heard of this letter, but the City En- 
gineer, Sir Herbert Manzoni, knew 
about it. (On several occasions it was 
made obvious that only Sir Herbert 
knew intimately what was going on, 
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and that the elected representatives 
of the council had neither the time 
nor the expertise to concern them- 
selves with anything except the very 
broadest points of policy.) At any 
rate, whether the council had heard 
of this request or not, Ald. Watton 
and Sir Herbert Manzoni made it 


clear that they had no intention of 


letting any industry go if they could 
help it. Neither of them was ready to 
admit that they had ever believed a 
new town would be useful or desir- 
able: indeed the Inspector never did 
discover who, ifanyone, was in favour 
of such a solution. 

Great reliance was placed by the 
city on a questionnaire issued by the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
which, it was claimed, showed that 
nobody wished to leave the city. In 
cross-examination, it turned out that 
there had been a very poor response 
to the questionnaire, that the ques- 
tions asked did not, in fact, provide 


any guide to what firms would do if 


actually displaced, and that nothing 
was said as to the conditions under 
which a move was to be made. 

The two planning organizations, 
represented by their Chairmen (Sir 
Frederic Osborn and Prof. P. Sargant 
Florence), fully stated their general 
and particular objections on grounds 


which will be too familiar to readers | 


of this journal to require repetition 
here. The local objectors also made 
their case felt. Some disliked the 
threat to the value of their properties, 
or to their peace and privacy, others, 
especially the farmers, feared for their 
livelihood. But, characteristically, the 
land agents representing the largest 
owners of undeveloped land in the 
area, supported Birmingham’s case, 
since, under the planning law as it 
now exists, they stand to make large 
profits out of a compulsory purchase 
order. 

It is a pity that the full transcript 
of the Inquiry will not be available 
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to students of planning. Many facts 
were given which had not previously 
been published, and several people 
present who had attended previous 
inquiries felt that the essential di- 
lemma of our modern urban civiliza- 
tion had never been so clearly demon- 
strated. One must now await the 
Minister’s decision. At least, this 
much is clear: since the need for 
action and the horror of the alterna- 
tives of sprawl or continued slumdom 
have been so clearly stated, and since 
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the failure of the Town Development 
Act has been admitted by all those 
who were asked to work it, the Minis- 
ter cannot now preserve a completely 
negative attitude. He must either con- 
cede Birmingham’s application, with 
all that this involves, not only in the 
Midlands, but in Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire, or he must proclaim his 
intention to underwrite the obvious 
radical solution: new towns for the 
Midlands. 


D. E. C. EVERSLEY 


New Thatch for an Old Leper House 


The ancient leper hospital of St Margaret’s, beside the main road at the 
eastern approach to Taunton, has just been re-thatched. (The photograph was 
taken when the work was in progress, and the cherry trees of the surrounding 
housing estate were in bloom.) ‘The original leper hospital here was founded 
about 1200, but the present building dates from 1530 and was one of the last 
“public works” of the great abbey of Glastonbury before its dissolution. The 
hospital later became ordinary almshouses, but for several years past has been 
the home of the county Rural Community Council. True reed, from near 
Weymouth, was used; not the normal wheat straw, commonly called reed in 
the West. That is, the new thatch on this ancient Somerset hospital is similar to 








Norfolk reed. 


J. Ww. 
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COMMON LAND 
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In this article the Secretary of the Commons, Open Spaces and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society discusses the recommendations of the 


Royal Commission on Common Land. 


N I DECEMBER 1955 a Royal 
O Commission was appointed 
“to recommend what chang- 
es, if any, are desirable in the law re- 
lating to common land in order to 
promote the benefit of those holding 
manorial and common rights, the en- 
joyment of the public, or, where at 
present little or no use is made of such 
land, its use for some other desirable 
purpose’. On 21 July 1958 the Royal 
Commission’s Report was published 
(Cmd. 462, price 14s.). It is a tribute 
to Sir Ivor Jennings, the chairman, as 
well as to his fellow commissioners 
and secretariat, that so difficult a sub- 
ject was mastered, so much evidence 
heard and digested, and so lucid a 
report prepared, all within the space 
of thirty months. 

Probably the lucidity of the’report 
is its most distinctive feature. Royal 
Commission reports tend to: be tech- 
nical documents with a somewhat 
esoteric appeal; but this is readable 
and interesting to a far wider public 
than usual. Its clarity of presentation 
and quality of style make it particu- 
larly attractive. The very first chap- 
ter, for instance, ‘““The Problem of 
Common Land”, is a pleasantly in- 
formal approach to the subject, con- 
sisting largely of a homely description 
of a typical wayside common; and 
Appendix IT, a “History of Common 
Land” written by Dr W. G. Hoskins, 
one of the commissioners, is a fascinat- 
ing study of a little known branch of 
English history by an acknowledged 
expert. 


Nature of the Problem: : 
The problem of common land is 


by A. O. B. HARRIS 


twofold: that of identification, and 
that of management. No one can be 
quite certain which land in England 
and Wales really is common land; 
nor who owns it; nor who is entitled 
to exercise over it the “rights of com- 
mon” which are its distinguishing 
characteristic; nor what precisely 
those rights are in respect of indi- 
vidual stretches of common land. 
Even where the boundaries of com- 
mon land, the ownership of the soil, 
the identity of the commoners, and 
the nature of their rights, are all 
reasonably certain, there is no guar- 
antee that the land is well managed, 
for legal, financial, and practical con- 
siderations seem to combine to frus- 
trate the efforts of those who are 
anxious to manage the land well. All 
these problems are referred to briefly 
in the first chapter of the report; and 
the purely legal problems are describ- 
ed in greater detail in Appendix III 
by Sir Ivor Jennings. 

§ The second chapter makes it quite 
clear that the subject of common land 
is not purely academic: for, in “The 
Area and Distribution of Common 
Land in England and Wales’, it is 
estimated that no less than a million 
and a half acres are involved. This 
figure is based on digests submitted 
by county councils and other local 
authorities, but is necessarily approxi- 
mate, since “‘the fact that the digests 
describe a piece of land as common is 
no proof of its status in law.” At all 
events, it provides the material upon 
which the report is able to include 
maps showing the acreages of com- 
mon land by counties; and Professor 
L. D. Stamp, one of the commission- 
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ers, uses the material in Appendix IV 
for a most helpful description of the 
geography of common land. 


Public and Commoners’ Rights 


Chapters 3 to 6 describe the present 
position of common land, as related 
to the commission in evidence, under 
the headings, ““Enjoyment of Com- 
mon Land by the Public’, ““The Com- 
moners and their Rights”, ‘The 
Holders of Manorial Rights”, and 
‘The Safeguarding of Common 
Land’’. Between them, these chapters 
contain a well-balanced statement of 
the law and practice as they are now; 
and many of the comments in the re- 
port are a salutary correction to com- 
mon misconceptions. Thus, in para- 
graph 94, it is pointed out that on 
about four-fifths of all common land 
there is no legal right of public access. 
Again, in paragraph 97, the report 
emphasizes that none of the bodies 
representing the interests of the farm- 
er or landowner seriously suggested 
the exclusion of the public from com- 
mon land; what was wanted was a 
balance between agricultural inter- 
ests and the interests of the public. 
Paragraph 152 contains a useful re- 
minder that the fencing of a common 
does not necessarily constitute any 
form of legal inclosure; and para- 
graph 189, commenting upon the 
position in modern times of the “lord 
of the manor”’, drily observes that, 
unless a person acquiring the lord- 
ship of a manor also acquires owner- 
ship of the soil of the common, “the 
purchaser’s only acquisitions are an 
empty title and the court rolls.’’ These 
comments are typical of the attempt 
in the early chapters to clear a way 
through the tangle of legalities, be- 
fore setting the stage for the formal 
recommendations. 


Proposed System of Registration 


Chapter 7 launches the first major 
set of recommendations, the general 
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effect of which would be the estab- 
lishment of a proper system for the 
registration of common land, of the 
titles to it, and of the rights over it. The 
reason for the priority given to these 
recommendations is, quite simply, 
that “‘if anyone is to be persuaded to 
embark on a scheme for managing 
and improving common land, he will 
need to know with much greater cer- 
tainty than hitherto who are the other 
holders of rights in the land, the 
nature of their rights and over exactly 
what land they are exercisable.’’ The 
proposal is, therefore, that county and 
county borough councils should open 
registers and invite claims that land 
in their areas is common land; “‘such 
claims would be registered by the 
commoners or local residents, by local 
authorities, boards of conservators or 
trustees for commons which they ad- 
minister, or by amenity societies both 
local and national.” At the same time, 
claims would also be invited from per- 
sons with an interest in the land, either 
as owners or as commoners. Contested 
claims would be referred to qualified 
persons for adjudication; and, at the 
end of twelve years (this period is 
chosen because it corresponds to the 
period of limitation of actions for the 
recovery of land), the register should 
become permanent and definitive. 

A seemingly small but probably 
rather important recommendation in 
the long run arises out of the pro- 
posals for registration, and, more 
particularly, from the likelihood that 
“there will be many . . . odd parcels 
of reputed common whose existence 
will be registered by a local authority, 
but in respect of which no claim to 
title will be made.”’ It is undoubtedly 
true that many owners of common 
land are like some of the owners of old 
rent-controlled property: they feel 
that the restrictions on the use of their 
property are altogether too burden- 
some; they allow the property to 
deteriorate; and then they vanish. 
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Where the register reveals this state of 
affairs, the Royal Commission pro- 
poses that the land should vest in the 
Public Trustee. (‘‘No public officer 
has, we believe, a wider experience of 
managing landed property. . .’’) 


Extension of Public Access 


It is significant of the importance 
attached by the commission to the 
value of common land as a great re- 
serve of land for recreational pur- 
poses, that the very first recommenda- 
tion in Chapter 8, following the pro- 
posals for registration in the previous 
chapter, is for the extension of a 
general legal right of public access to 
all remaining common land. This is a 
bold and generous recommendation. 
Access by the public already exists de 
facto (the legal remedies for trespass in 
the case of common land being practi- 
cally non-existent) ; but this does not 
detract from the importance of se- 
curing public access de jure. What is 
more, the commission goes on to sug- 
gest, in the interests of the agri- 
cultural community, that “the gener- 
al restrictions on access to open 
country set out in the Second Sche- 
dule to the National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act, 1949, should 
apply to all common land.”’ Whether 
this is the best method of protecting 
owners and commoners is another 
matter: but the intention is excellent. 


Management and Improvement 


Most of the remaining paragraphs 
of Chapter 8 are devoted to recom- 
mendations for the formulation of 
schemes of management and im- 
provement, requiring new legislation 
of a fairly comprehensive character. 
Some provision already exists, under 
the law as it stands, for the making of 
management schemes; but they are 
restricted and inflexible, can only be 
promoted by the district council, and 
can be “‘vetoed”’ by the owner of the 
soil. What the commission recom- 
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mends is that holders of private rights 
and, where appropriate, local au- 
thorities should be empowered to pro- 
mote schemes, notwithstanding the 
objections of owners of the soil or in- 
dividual commoners. This is drastic; 
but past experience of obstruction is 
decisive. The commission suggests a 
number of principles to be observed 
when schemes are formulated: these 
are ofa rather general nature, and do 
not indicate what limits should be 
placed upon the type of development 
or works which the scheme contem- 
plates. By contrast, the recommen- 


dations regarding the operation of 


schemes of management are precise 
and far-reaching. 

No doubt many schemes of man- 
agement will depend very largely 
upon one highly important physical 
development: the erection of fencing, 
certainly alongside busy roads, and 
generally all round common land 
where intensive grazing is envisaged. 
The commission fully recognizes (in 
paragraphs 382 ef seq.) the urgent 
need for roadside fencing: as the 
earlier chapters point out, there are 
far too many accidents, both to 
motorists and to animals, at present. 
At the sametime, the commission feels, 
the existing restrictions on fencing 
should only be relaxed in accordance 
with proper schemes of management. 
The report notes briefly the argu- 


ments for and against the custom of 


adjoining landowners being liable to 
“fence against the common’’, but, 
oddly enough, makes no _ recom- 
mendations regarding fencing by the 
commoners themselves, with whom 
most of the advantage would lie. On 
the other hand, it is a very pleasing 
feature of the report that the whole 
conception of ‘“‘inclosure”’, which has 
caused so much bitterness in the past, 
plays a very small part, and will 
probably disappear altogether if the 
commission’s recommendations are 


adopted. 
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Use for Various Purposes 


As was to be expected when the 
Royal Commission was appointed, 
some of the bodies giving evidence 
tended to emphasize the part of the 
terms of reference which spoke of the 
use of common land ‘“‘for some other 
desirable purpose”. This aspect of 
common land is dealt with in the 
second half of Chapter 6, but not at 
great length. The hope is expressed 
that, ‘‘whatever their legal powers, 
both water undertakers and defence 
departments will be prepared to 
allow the other traditional uses of 
common land to continue so far as 
this is consistent with their own re- 
sponsibilities.”” The report makes it 
quite clear that there can be no state- 
ment as to how much common land, 
or which particular commons, could 
be afforested; but afforestation could 
take place within the terms of a 
scheme of management. 

It is quite clear from the report (for 
instance, in paragraph 226) that any 
development involving the perman- 
ent inclosure of common land is un- 
desirable as a rule; and, if this means 
occasional anomalies, at least the de- 
velopment plans left the commission 
in no doubt that planning authorities 
were “‘very conscious of the unique 
character of common land and would 
not for the most part wish to see it 
much disturbed’. Lest this gives the 
impression that the commission took 
a negative view of the value of com- 
mon land, the summary of their con- 
clusions, in paragraph 404, deserves 
to be quoted: “‘As the last reserve of 
uncommitted land in England and 
Wales, common land ought to be pre- 
served in the public interest. The pub- 
lic interest embraces both the crea- 
tion of wider facilities for public 
access and an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the land.” 


Debatable Issues Arising 
Admirable though this report is, 
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most of those who have a special in- 
terest in the future of common land 
can probably find some blemishes in 
it: given the standpoint of the persons 
concerned, it would not be difficult 
to guess what they considered the 
blemishes to be. There are, however, 
one or two general observations to 
which even the most extreme par- 
tisans might join in subscribing. The 
report is of so generalized and literary 
a character that the translation of its 
recommendations into the clauses and 
schedules of a Parliamentary Bill is 
going to be a difficult task; and some 
recommendations (such as the pro- 
posed definition of common land in 
paragraph 402) appear, from a 
strictly legal point of view, to be quite 
impracticable. A surprising omission 
from the report, explicable only by 
reference to the fact that it was pre- 
pared during the “‘credit squeeze’’, is 
any recommendation regarding the 
financing of improvements in com- 
mon land. 

If this omission means that the 
Government of the day will look 
more kindly on the report, all well 
and good; but, even so, it is rather to 
be hoped that the Government will, 
on its Qwn initiative, make suitable 
financial provision for the success of 
management schemes. 

The fact remains that the report is 
remarkable both for the care with 
which it was produced and for the 
support which it has commanded. No 
dissentient voice expressed itself in a 
minority report. No influential body 
has been outraged by its recom- 
mendations. No private interests 
were antagonized, no political pas- 
sions aroused. The very absence of 
criticism and controversy probably 
accounts for the unspectacular re- 
ception of the report in the press. It 
only remains for the Government to 
profit from this general tranquillity, 
by announcing its intention to legis- 
late at the earliest opportunity. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 








What is a New Town? 


Considering that large sections of 
the press and the professions are so 
fond of denigrating the new towns—- 
‘howling failure”’ is the normal epi- 
thet—it is curious how they tend to 
borrow the term to describe any 
effort at large-scale dormitory suburb 
construction. Readers of this journal 
do not have to be told what dis- 
tinguishes the new towns from the 
estates of unhappy memory, but one 
wishes that this distinction could be 
taught to the rest. It is too early to 
know exactly what is in the minds, 
for instance, of the Middlesex auth- 
orities, or Northumberland County 
Council and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
City Council, but the latter scheme 
at least looks very much like an estate 
by another name, and an estate by 
any other name smells just the same— 
of continued sprawl and false econ- 
omy. Let us keep the name new town 
for its proper purpose—to denote a 
principle which means an advance 
in social thinking on the conceptions 
of the nineteenth century. 


The Birmingham Inquiry 

It is not possible to pass judgement 
on the inquiry into Birmingham’s 
application to develop 2,400 acres of 
Green Belt land for housing; the 
Minister’s decision must be awaited. 
But it is worth while commenting on 
two incidental aspects of the inquiry. 
First of all, the printing dispute in 
this case had particularly unfortunate 
results. National newspapers carried 
necessarily very abbreviated reports 
(though the now briefly styled Guard- 
ian justified its status as a national 
paper by reporting more than any- 
one else), and the local morning 


papers were not published. The even- 
ing paper in Birmingham appeared 
in a slightly abbreviated edition, but 
this was devoted almost entirely to 
advertisements, sporting news, blood 
and romance, and on at least two days 
they reported even less than the 
Guardian. The transcript of the in- 
quiry, which ought to be a textbook 
for every planning student, cost about 
£80 per copy and therefore only a 
dozen or so were prepared. 

Two weeks after the inquiry, the 
Sunday Times, in an article on ex- 
panded towns, stated quite baldly 
that cities like Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham resented having the 
“expanded town’”’ schemes forced on 
them. They should have said that at 
least Manchester and Glasgow feel 
like this because they would prefer 
new towns, whereas Birmingham, as 
city officials and councillors made 
abundantly clear during the inquiry, 
are not willing to see any industry 
leave the city if they can help it. This 
was apparent to those who attended 
the hearings; the published reports 
did not allow one to read between 
the lines. 


There for the Picking 

Everyone says they have never 
known a year like this for black- 
berries, down where we are spending 
the summer. They are enormous, 
sweet, and cover the hedges in a deep 
black mass. Two of us picked ro lb. 
in two hours without moving more 
than fifty yards along the road. 
Now one would expect the children 
of the village to be out during their 
school holidays—even if they and 
their mothers have a surfeit of them 
already, the wholesale greengrocers 
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are paying up to a shilling a pound for 
them, baskets at 1s. 6d. are selling at 
the roadside, and even the jam fac- 
tory is offering gd. a lb. The reasons 
for the failure to pick the fruit are 
themselves disturbing. First of all, 
there are very few children anyway, 
and closing village schcols makes 
parents reluctant to stay. Secondly, 
the children we do see are easily dis- 
tinguished from the visiting young- 
sters from London, Manchester, or 
Sheffield: the town children are often 
much healthier looking, even when 
they arrive, than their country 
cousins. Television came here two or 
three years ago: the children sit glued 
to the sets even in this lovely weather. 
Blackberrying would hardly lure 
them from their houses. Thirdly, one 
gets the impression that they are not 
addicted to fruit, or indeed much of 
the country’s produce. Sterilized milk 
is delivered to the cottages, and the 
local stores does an enormous trade 
in “pop” and the most disgusting 
looking cream cakes of all kinds. So 
we have the blackberries, and we 
note that the nuts are just ripening. 
We feel we are not going to have 
much competition in laying in a sup- 
ply for Christmas, especially if the 
weather gets cooler and wetter. But 
there are neither blackberries nor 
nuts where 80 per cent of the people 
of this country are living. 


Location of Industry—1709 


Industry and economic historians 
are about to celebrate the 250th an- 
niversary of one of the most significant 
turning points in our past: in 1709, 
or thereabouts, Abraham Darby first 
smelted iron with coke, and founded 
a concern which served as the work- 
shop and laboratory of the industrial 
revolution. From 23 to 25 September, 
there will be a gathering in Birming- 
ham, followed by a tour of the Coal- 
brookdale area, at which the achieve- 
ments of that time will be recalled by 
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eminent historians, and their signifi- 
cance for the world’s economic de- 
velopment explained. 

The interesting point for the plan- 
ner in all this is that when the first 
Darby was looking for a place to 
establish his foundry, he chose, very 
wisely, a remote Shropshire valley, 
yet close to the main highway of 
western England, the Severn; a 
stream to supply power, and plenti- 
ful resources of iron ore, lime, coal, 
and wood. It was far away from the 
then existing centres of iron making, 
and it was several days, by horseback 
or by water, from inland markets or 
shipping ports. Yet there he founded 
a works which still survives, and he 
and his family made epoch-making 
contributions to technology. 

The modern industrial entre- 
preneur often does not choose his 
site with as much care and vision. He 
seeks safety in numbers, and crowds 
his firm into congested areas, where 
labour is scarce, transport chaotic, 
and he himself is obliged to live at 
such a distance from his works that 
he cannot aim at what the Darbys 
established: a real community with 
their engineers and workmen. If sites 
are offered where space and labour 
are plentiful, they go begging. 


Distribution of Industry Act, 1958 


The first report has just been pub- 
lished on the working of the Act 
which came into force last year and 
was designed to overcome the diffi- 
culties apparently facing industrial- 
ists wishing to move into, or expand 
in, areas where the Government 
would like to see such expansion (not 
usually Development Areas). The re- 
port does not give grounds for much 
hope. In all, an expenditure of £5 
million seems to have created some 
5,370 new jobs, Most of the money 
went to Wales, though only just over 
1,000 jobs were financed there for 
over £3 million—rather a lot of 
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money for no great return. One is 
grateful, of course, for the fact that 
these 1,000 jobs are not now in exist- 
ence in Manchester or Glasgow, but 
the machinery is undoubtedly cum- 
bersome. One almost hopes that it is 
also slow—so that many more jobs 
will materialize when decisions have 
been taken on the many cases now 
pending. 


Markets 


The General Election will un- 
doubtedly be fought on slogans over- 
simplifying the major issues, and 
small, but often useful suggestions 
will find no place in the abbreviated 
policy platforms. The Labour Party’s 
concern over the state of the country’s 
food markets ought to be more widely 
shared. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of a Na- 
tional Market Corporation—but it 
will be generally agreed that some- 
thing must be done to clear up the 
mess. Firstly, in the context of this 
journal, on planning grounds: be- 
cause too many metropolitan mar- 
kets are major contributory fac- 
tors to urban congestion. The office 
of this Association overlooks the 
shambles of Covent Garden, and its 
staff can never forget the senseless 
waste of time and money—and of 
food—that is connected with this 
location. 
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But the ordinary housewife, also, 
has reason to wish that the process 
of distribution should be speeded 
up and cheapened—if necessary by 
placing the large wholesale markets 
outside the conurbations, just as 
American towns have their super- 
markets on the periphery. Everyone 
knows that the wholesaler’s mark-up 
is the only part of the cost of food that 
can, and must, be cut: and since their 
costs are a function of the time they 
take over their job, we might also 
promise ourselves fresher food to- 
gether with cheaper food. 

Just one instance: one of the 
greatest delights of our holidays is 
Messrs Marchant’s fish shop in —. 
There, after 11.30 a.m., we buy fish 
landed that morning: this week tur- 
bot was ts. 10d. lb., hake 1s. 6d.... 
it would be cruel to go on. In the 
nearest large city, two hours away by 
road or rail, the fish, a day or two 
older, cost more than twice as much 
in the same week: hake was 5s. Why ? 
because it had to go through a system 
of markets which is a mockery. (Note: 
British Railways do not take more 
than a few pence of the difference, 
in any case, the fish mostly goes by 
road in wholesalers’ lorries.) The 
lunatic distribution of population and 
industry deprives most of us of fresh 
food, as well as fresh air. 

WILLIAM SMALL 





Tatra National Park 


This year, the Tatra National Park in Slovakia (Czechoslovak National 





Park) will be ten years old. It is the largest natural reservation of its kind in 
Czechoslovakia and covers some 120,000 acres. It contains interesting flora, 
including twenty-five species unknown elsewhere in Europe, and fauna among 
which are bears, stags, and chamois. An international conference of botanists 
is to be held in connection with the anniversary events. 
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Correspondence: Degenerating Woodlands 


From Mr S. 
Guildford. 

May I comment on Mr Ward’s 
article in your May number? He 
makes two good points: firstly that 
the average person knows less than 
he might about the science of forestry, 
and secondly that the average forester 
knows less than he might about 
Dauerwald. But his article is spoiled 
by the many words of scorn it con- 
tains. 

If “‘amenity people”, as Mr Ward 
declares, “‘are not qualified to form 
any opinion at all biologically, eco- 
logically or silviculturally”’, it is surely 
unreasonable to complain that they 
“are apathetic while much-loved 
woods are falling into ruin’. The 
answer is that they complain when 
they see that something has gone 
wrong, something which could have 
been avoided by earlier action by the 
foresters who were qualified to see be- 
fore that something was going wrong. 
(Similarly a motorist complains when 
the road is full of pot-holes, but it is 
the job of the surveyor to take action 
at an earlier stage.) 

Let me now consider what Mr 
Ward calls ‘‘the understandable feel- 
ing that what is approved as good 
‘amenity’ can’t be good forestry”’. 
How would Mr Ward define “good” 
here? It is clear that a wood is un- 
likely to be at the same time the most 
beautiful and the most profitable in 
the short run. But if we take less ex- 
treme definitions it should be possible 
for us to achieve both good amenity 
and good forestry, like the senior con- 
tinental forester whose remarks are 
quoted by Mr Ward. The logic of 
these remarks is, I think, that, unless 
we say that foreigners are less ap- 
preciative of beauty than the English, 
we must conclude that our foresters 


W. Schlich, Sutton Green, 


are less skilful in managing our forests. 

I do not myself complain when 
primroses are splashed with mud, but 
I think that Mr Ward is not quite fair 
about tractor ruts. An unsurfaced 
woodland track is often used both by 
the forester to extract timber and by 
the public as a footpath. If tractors are 
so used in wet weather that they make 
the track impassable, I feel that the 
walkers have a legitimate cause for 
complaint. The best solution for both 
parties is for the foresters to construct 
woodland roads suitable for heavy 
tractors. 

Mr Ward in his last paragraph 
ridicules the idea of ‘“‘everlasting 
woods” and he may be right. But may 
we not instead hope for a growing 
number of the “‘perpetual woods” he 
praises earlier in his article ? 

* 


From Mr 7. C. Holliday, BA, 
AILA, Maidstone, Kent. 

In his recent article Mr 
raised three main points: 

1. Broad-leaved woodlands were 
now rapidly becoming degenerate 
and if left would require drastic treat- 
ment but iftackled now could be dealt 
with less drastically. 

2. The Forestry Commission’s 
terms of reference and the backward- 
ness of English foresters in forestry 
technique rendered the Commission 
unable to cope with this problem. 

3. “Amenity” lovers are apathetic, 
lazy, and idle. 

Point 1 is a fact with which no one 
will argue. 

Point 2 is a poor reflection on the 
Forestry Commission’s activities. Is 
it really true that the average English 
forester, who usually has a broad 
university training, finds a book such 
as Knuchel’s Planning and Control in 


AMTPI, 


Ward 
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the Managed Forest too difficult to 
study? I can hardly believe it. Does 
a student of philosophy ignore the 
works of the more abstruse philoso- 
phers on the same basis? Or does 
any other university-trained student 
boggle at the more difficult works of 
his subject ? I hope not. As regards the 
terms of the Forestry Commission’s 
reference, this is no doubt to some ex- 
tent partly the cause of the trouble. 
But there is a section in the last 
Forestry Act which lays a duty on the 
commission to have regard for amen- 
ity; this does not seem to have been 
used very much. And Lord Bolton 
has said that whereas coniferous 
planting in our upland areas is in- 
evitable, the better soils are too pro- 
ductive to be wasted on the relatively 
low-value pines and spruces. So is it 
not reasonable to expect the mainten- 
ance of our broad-leaved woodlands 
in the lowlands ? And can one be sur- 
prised when people cry out against 
the devastation of the more beautiful 
of these woods ? 

No doubt it is time that the 
Government altered the Forestry 
Commission’s terms of reference, 
drawn up after the First World War 
and thought of in terms of long out- 
moded methods of warfare; but in 
the meantime it is heartening to hear 
that an increasingly large number of 
forestry teachers and consultants are 
coming under the influence of Swiss 
and French teaching, especially for 
woods on fairly good soils. Certainly 
there is no excuse for the continued 
insensitive treatment of woodlands 
by commercial interests, which, after 
all, the Forestry Commission can con- 
trol. 

Turning to Point 3, much of what 
Mr Ward says is true. People do of- 
ten complain unnecessarily. But Mr 
Ward does not explain what he means 
when he says that amenity lovers are 
lazy and idle and fail to take an early, 
on-the-spot, constructive interest in 
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what is happening to woodlands, 
Many people get no opportunity to 
take an early interest because the first 
they know of any forestry operations 
is the sight of a bulldozer churning its 
way through a once-loved woodland. 
Those who are aware of what is hap- 
pening, for example, the local plan- 
ning authorities when they are con- 
sulted by the Forestry Commission, 
or when they have made tree preser- 
vation orders to ensure that they will 
be consulted, usually do make some 
early on-the-spot and constructive 
suggestions and for this purpose many 
county councils employ forestry ad- 
visers. The educational work to 
which Mr Ward refers is carried out 
to some extent by these foresters and 
the planning officers who have re- 
gard to amenity and the landscape as 
well as good forestry. 

And why is Mr Ward afraid of tree 
preservation orders and what he calls 
“offensive propaganda against fores- 
try ?” There is plenty of propaganda 
against planning and it keeps the 
planners on their toes and is only 
healthy. Our foresters, scientifically 
trained, should not be averse to a little 
criticism. 

I heartily agree with the remark of 
Mr Ward’s senior continental forester 
friend who said that he never heard 
anything about amenity at home and 
his forests were good enough and 
beautiful enough. Perhaps this is be- 
cause there is no devastation. And it 
is certainly possible to deal with our 
woodlands in a much more sympa- 
thetic way than is often the case, and 
still leave room for profit. 


* 
From Mr Kenneth Rankin, The Eco- 


nomic Forestry Group, Farleigh House, | 


Lawrence Lane, London, E.C.2. 

It is refreshing to read, in your 
July/August 1959 issue, approval of 
the well-managed State forests. So 
often we have to read ill-informed 
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criticism of “‘rows and rows of dreary 
conifers’’. 

The Forestry Commission have 
carried out an inspired task over 
many years. It is only now that the 
public is at last beginning to show 
appreciation of their work and to en- 
joy the hillsides newly clothed with 
magnificent crops of timber. 

The story of private forestry is not 
all one of neglect, and it is not fair to 
blame landowners deprived of their 
capital invested in their woodlands, 
at controlled wartime timber prices 
and without adequate resources for 
subsequent replanting and main- 
tenance. 

More and more funds are, how- 
ever, now being directed every year 
into private forestry, and we can see 
the beginning of a great new forest 
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industry. Private forestry is now re- 
planting annually about half the acre- 
age planted by the State. Private 
planting is rising and State planting 
is falling. In time they may reach 
about equality. It is not only the 
Forestry Commission that is catching 
up with the years of enforced neglect. 
In the Economic Forestry Group we 
are planting this winter something 
like 6,000 acres in England. 

It is surely a crime to leave wood- 
lands in a state of neglect, but there 
are those, like the Dartmoor Preser- 
vation Association, with the declared 
object of leaving woodlands in- 
definitely in a state of chaos and dis- 
order. Whilst one can sympathize 
with and support their main objects, 
they must not be allowed to confuse 
preservation with stagnation. 


Old People in New Towns 


From Mr Hugh Miller, National Cor- 
poration for the Care of Old People, 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W.1. 

In your issue for July/August, Miss 
Mitchell writing in ‘“‘Scottish News” 
makes the suggestion that strong 
efforts might reasonably be made to 
attract to the new towns, now and 
for a few years to come, a really sub- 
stantial number of retired persons, 
preferably with young relatives in 
the town. This is what my Corpora- 
tion has advocated for a considerable 
time and I hope that the suggestion 
will now be taken up. 

The advantages are numerous. 
Young families have grandparents 
nearby to give a hand with the family, 
to “sit in”, and generally to help the 
young family to settle in the new 
environment. Old people can call on 
their families for help, whereas if they 
are living in a place where they have 
no relatives or close friends, they are 
more likely to be a call on one or 


more of the social services where they 
are living. These, of course, are con- 
siderations purely of social adminis- 
tration and take no account of the 
fact that when the two generations 
live close by each other both are 
often happier. 

So far as other old people are con- 
cerned, we are constantly aware of 
many who have no suitable accom- 
modation and who would welcome 
the opportunity of obtaining it wher- 
ever it was offered. Some of them 
have no other prospect than of being 
on the waiting list of a local authority 
housing department for mary years. 
Others may have no recognized resi- 
dential qualifications ard may not 
even be able to get on #0 a list. Quite 
apart from the hursanitarian argu- 
ments for housing these people, it is 
surely equally efective as a means of 
taking populzvon from the big cities 
if old peore are taken as well as 
young. I* would, of course, be im- 
portan‘ to give preference to those 
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who have relatives in the town but 
others should not be overlooked. 
The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has recently been urging 
local authorities to provide in their 
current housing programmes at least 
25 per cent in the form of dwellings 
for old people. I am not suggesting 
that this is a suitable figure for new 
towns, but I am convinced that in the 
interests of both the present and the 
future a much larger percentage than 
is now being provided is desirable. 
Why should it be necessary to wait 
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until the later stages of town-build- 
ing? It means that in the early diffi- 
cult stages the advantages I have out- 
lined are often absent, and it probably 
means that the old people of the future 
if they are to find suitable accom- 
modation will have to leave those 
parts and those people that they 
know well. 

My comments have been general 
rather than applied to the situation 
in Scotland about which Miss Mit- 
chell’s comments were made. But 
why only Scotland ? 





Garway 





Garway, in the hills ot:outh-west Herefordshire adjoining Monmouthshire, 
is well off the main roads. ¥ has a notable church with a detached tower. And 


a fine dovecote of exceptionaly early date, 1326. 


J. D. U. W. 
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Correspondence: Obsolete Buildings 


From Dr Nathaniel Lichfield, FRICS, 
MTPI, Oaktrees, Pynnacles Close, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 

In ‘Planning Commentary” of 
February 1959, you raised the prob- 
lem of the persistence of obsolete 
dwellings and invited comments. I 
would like to put the following views 
which are of course personal and not 
those of my Department. 

Everyone must share your disturb- 
ance at the depressing situation out- 
lined in your second paragraph— 
that redevelopment of obsolete resi- 
dential areas is not happening quickly 
enough and that obsolescence and de- 
cay of residential areas are outpacing 
their renewal. I agree that one of the 
main obstacles is the need to pay 
heavily for demolishing non-slum 
property which is already obsolete by 
modern standards. I think, however, 
that your analogy with industrial 
plant in the fourth paragraph is mis- 
leading and that the imposition of a 
life on buildings (the Uthwatt/Paul 
Oppermann suggestion) will not help 
us very much with this problem. 

On the analogy, an industrialist 
writes off his plant in order to ensure 
that current earnings are debited 
with the wastage in the plant due to 
production, and that his savings will 
be available to replace the plant 
when necessary. This prudence is ob- 
served also by prudent property 
owners. But even if plant or property 
is written off in the books of the owner 
it will not be scrapped until its life is 
really at an end. And if the owner sells 
before then, voluntarily or under 
compulsion, he can reasonably ex- 
pect current value in compensation. 
The written-down value in his books 
is beside the point. 

On the life principle, your fifth 
paragraph (suggesting a statutory 
life for all buildings) is a rather free 





interpretation of the Uthwatt recom- 
mendation. Paragraph 227 recom- 
mended a flat life of ten years for fit 
buildings to be acquired in redevelop- 
ment areas where these are below the 
standards of new buildings; and para- 
graph 247 asked for a life on non- 
conforming buildings, the extent to 
be based on a variety of factors. But 
the same difficulties arise whether 
implementing the restricted Uthwatt 
or wider Oppermann recommenda- 
tion. First, except where the building 
is near substandard (when no prob- 
lem arises) the life will be of say 
fifteen to thirty years; this is of little 
help to the present generation. 
Second, the fixing of a life for build- 
ings of this kind must be an invidious 
and arbitrary operation. It will cause 
endless appeals and hearings before 
tribunals. But even if we can get over 
this (and in so doing heap more un- 
popularity on the planners) it is 
difficult to envisage the next genera- 
tion accepting that a building can be 
demolished at no recompense to the 
owner when it has in fact some out- 
standing economic life. All sorts of 
things can happen in the meantime to 
invalidate the forecasts of the “‘lifers” 
of 1959. 

A more promising possibility stems 
from the suggestion made many years 
ago by an American writer; whose 
name my files are successfully con- 
cealing from me. It amounts to the re- 
quirement that all property owners 
pay an amortization allowance into 
a compensation fund for those un- 
happy owners whose buildings are 
demolished before their term is due. 
This would establish the principle of 
meeting depreciation in buildings out 
of current earnings; it would ensure 
the availability of the fund to the 
community; it would immediately 
provide a flow of capital for acquisi- 
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tion for redevelopment; it would not 
tie the compensation to be paid for an 
individual building to the amount of 
its own amortization fund or its ex- 
pected life; it would involve the for- 
tunate property owner in contribut- 
ing towards the unfortunate. 

This, of course, is a new tax. It 
might be regarded as a heavy one if 
based on strict amortization prin- 
ciples. On a house worth £2,000 the 
sinking fund at 5 per cent over eighty 
years would be £7 4s. per annum and 
3 per cent over sixty years would be 
£18 3s. per annum. It would be 
tedious, however, to base the contribu- 
tion on the capital value of property ; 
a simpler and quite equitable way 
would be to relate it to annual value 
for rating purposes. A rate of say 6d. 
in the £ on all property would not be 
burdensome and wovld produce (on 
1957-8 assessments) a total of £14°3 
million per annum for acquisition for 
redevelopmentin England and Wales. 
Or perhaps instead of dropping 
Schedule A tax, as is being mooted, 
it could be siphoned off into this new 
fund. While collected in this way the 
tax could still be called an amortiza- 
tion allowance. It would go some 
way to speeding up redevelopment of 
obsolescent residential property. 

Is it too much to hope that pro- 
perty owners would come to regard 
this tax as a thanksgiving offering ? 
Might they not come to greet their 
demand notices with relief, since their 
arrival would mean that they would 
be free for some period at least from 
the possibility of acquisition by pub- 
lic authorities ? 

* 


From Sir Sydney Littlewood, 14 Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

A recent article in Town AND 
Country PLANNING commented on 
the persistence of obsolete dwellings 
in cities and referred to the suggestion 
that properties should be given an 
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allotted span of life and then de- 
molished ; the economics of the matter 
would be met by allowing for the 
depreciation of the buildings in the 
balance sheets and so city residential 
areas preserved as such and saved 
from commercial and business de- 
velopment. 

The suggestion is superficially at- 
tractive, but to my mind there are two 
main difficulties; the first is money 
and the second is the difficulty of ob- 
taining permission to clear a site. The 
first is fundamental, the second a 
matter of policy and demand. 

Under the heading “‘money”’ come: 

(a) the writing-off costs mentioned 
in the article; 

(b) the costs of demolition (in 
addition it may cost money to persu- 
ade sitting tenants to move) ; 

(c) the capital cost of the new build- 
ing. 

Frequently the obsolete site is too 
small to be capable of economic de- 
velopment of itself. There is a limit to 
the amount which the man in the 
street can pay by way of rent. 

In the past our system of taxation 
has not allowed for depreciation of 
property by a writing-off system 
which would have enabled reserve 
funds for building to be accumulated. 
Such a change in taxation would re- 
quire many years before it would be 
effective in this context. 

Under the heading “difficulty of 
obtaining permission to clear a site” 
come: 

(a) the difficulty of providing tem- 
porary housing while redevelop- 
ment takes place—for those who can 
afford the new rents for rehousing on 
the site; 

(b) the difficulty of finding per- 
manent accommodation for those 
who cannot afford the new high 
rents. 

The suggested “‘life term” policy 
is not, therefore, I think practicable 
in an era of rising building costs and 
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is not the answer to the undoubted 
problems of retaining residential de- 
velopment within the confines of our 
towns. These are real and genuine 
problems—happily I am not called 
upon to supply the solutions—and 
these comments are, I fear, destruc- 
tive and not constructive. 


* 


From Bryan Anstey, FRICS, 18/19 Iron- 
monger Lane, E.C.2. 

Your “Planning Commentary” 
(February) has a reference to the per- 
sistence of obsolete dwellings. ‘The 
following comments are offered : 

It is not extraordinary that obsolete 
and obsolescent residential areas in 
large towns can rarely be rebuilt by 
private enterprise, and then only as 
luxury flats, unless it be agreed that it 
is extraordinary that so obvious a re- 
sult of their policies should not at all 
times have been evident to govern- 
ments. 

Redevelopment takes place by pri- 
vate enterprise when that enterprise 
can make a profit, and to make a pro- 
fit it must achieve a satisfactory sur- 
plus of income over expenditure or its 
equivalent in terms of capital. For 
this discussion the important ele- 
ments in the balance sheet are the 
supply cost of land, the money yield, 
and the demand. As cities become 
more prosperous, land values rise, not 
solely because of the natural desire of 
owners to get the best price for their 
ownership, but because the land ac- 
quires a greater power to serve the 
common needs of the community and 
the particular needs of a larger num- 
ber of its members; hence, it is basi- 
cally right that it should normally be 
used intensively and by those able to 
pay for it. 

Now the demand from potential 
residential occupiers could express it- 
self in sufficiently high money terms 
to meet the high supply cost of land 
were it not for several factors, of which 
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two are of outstanding importance. 
The first is that during the period 
of growth there is competition from 
alternative cheaper sites at the peri- 
phery; this competition persists and 
results in suburban sprawl until the 
continuing expansion evokes such 
difficulties and delays in transport 
that the greater cheapness of the peri- 
pheral sites is negatived by their in- 
creasing inconvenience. 

The second is the distortion of the 
true demand by overt or hidden sub- 
sidies. The proportion of their spend- 
able income which citizens will pay 
for their living accommodation, if 
they must decide it for themselves, is much 
higher than has, in fact, been com- 
monly spent for the last twenty years, 
perhaps for the last forty, but because 
rents have been subsidized in at least 
two ways, the whole fabric of spend- 
able income allocation has been dis- 
torted and the familiar gibe of the 
prevalence of television aerials on 
council houses has had far too much 
substance in fact for the health of cities. 

To say that space standards have 
declined and that redevelopment 
only takes place when higher or 
bulkier buildings than the one re- 
placed are erected is to make two mis- 
takes and a third by joining them. It is 
nearer the mark to say that standards 
of space use have improved, that 
space needs have diminished with a 
greater tendency towards external 
living, that space tests have altered, 
and that even officialdom has come 
round to the view that there is little 
point in either building or attempting 
to heat the top 600 or 700 cubic feet 
of a Victorian room. Redevelopment 
sometimes takes place, by official 
policy and approval, with higher and 
bulkier buildings (here again two 
ideas are confused) but not only so, 
nor always, nor necessarily. 

It certainly is not extraordinary, 
but obvious, that low-rent housing in 
cities everywhere necessitates govern- 
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mental subsidies, if by ‘‘low” is meant 
uneconomically low. The same is true 
of food. A question which ought most 
pertinently and persistently to be 
asked, and which ought to be answer- 
ed in a common-sense way is ““where 
and how shall we apply our hidden or 
our declared subsidies ?”’ 

Our whole system is full of them. 
When “any sound enterprise . . . [has] 
... depreciated its plant year by year 
so that it is fully written off before it 
has to be replaced”’, to quote your 
commentator, surely it has been sub- 
sidized, by reason ot the fact that the 
amount so written off will be accepted 
by the Inland Revenue as a deduction 
from income before tax is calculated. 
In making an income tax assessment 
in respect of a leasehold interest in an 
obsolescent property, it is not per- 
mitted to deduct from the net income 
any sinking fund instalment which is 


The Sheep Fair at Priddy on the Mendips 
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required to redeem the capital value 
of the leasehold which will pro- 
gressively diminish through the term 
and expire with it, but if any govern- 
ment wished to stimulate the flow of 
privately financed residential build- 
ing (apart from declaring in a con- 
vincing way that it would neither rob 
the developers of their profit nor 
destroy the investments of those who 
might purchase from them), it could 
hardly do better than allow sinking 
funds on leaseholds to rank as ex- 
penditure before the calculation of 
income tax. That might appear to be 
a form of subsidy, but it would be a 
far more equitable and economically 
productive one than the policy of sub- 
sidizing rents. Few measures could do 
more to stimulate the writing-off of 
residential old buildings and _ the 
ability of landowners and developers 
to renew them. 











The ancient fair held annually, in the latter half of August, at Priddy on the 
Mendips used to be in the cathedral city of Wells. That is, until the year 13.48 
Then came the Black Death, and Priddy, high on the hills, was judged a mor¢ 
healthy place. And Priddy has ever since retained the fair. There is a local 
tradition that the privilege will be lost if the village should fail to maintain on 
its green, where the sheep are penned for the fair, a stack of hurdles. The stack 
is thatched and may be seen near the centre background of the photograph. 

j. D. U. Ww. 
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“Sympathetic” Motorways 


Landscaping, or rather the lack of 
it, in relation to the new motorways 
has been in the news. By reason of 
their size, these roads will be gener- 
ally out ofscale with the older patterns 
of the English countryside. If they are 
constructed with indifference for the 
type of country through which they 
pass, it will be difficult afterwards 
to improve their appearance. 

We cannot afford land to provide 
lavish settings for our roads in the 
manner of the Americans. For plant- 
ing sites we have to be economical and 
rely upon left-over corners of fields 
and scraps of waste ground near the 
line of the motorway. Under these 
circumstances, the landscape on each 
side of the road must provide the main 
setting. If the route is well chosen in 
sympathy with the countryside, small 
areas of new planting are usually 
sufficient to link the road with its sur- 
roundings. 

Engineer and landscape architect 
should therefore consult together, 
before construction begins, to ensure 
that the new road will be related as 
closely as possible to the form of the 
land. The broad design of any re- 
quired planting scheme should also 
be agreed at this stage. It must be 
realized soon that landscaping can- 
not be wholly successful as an after- 


| thought; it should be planned at the 


same time as other services in new 
projects if the best appearance is to be 
achieved. 


Frank Kingdon-Ward, OBE, MA, FLS,VMH 

Frank Kingdon-Ward died in 
1958. Probably no other plant col- 
lector has devoted his life so whole- 
heartedly to his work. With only short 


breaks between expeditions, he spent 
nearly fifty years travelling in Burma, 
China, and Tibet. The number of 
plants he introduced into this country 
is considerable; in 1939, for instance, 
he recorded fifty new species out of 
500 collected. He was honoured as a 
geographer and wrote numerous fas- 
cinating books. Apart from herba- 
ceous plants, rhododendrons formed 
one of his special interests, and he also 
made many valuable introductions 
including viburnum, sorbus, cotoneaster, 
and berberis. 


A Wealth of Plants 

Kingdon-Ward’s life work should 
remind those of us who design plant- 
ing schemes of the amazingly rich 
choice of trees and shrubs which is 
available in this country. 

The list of our native species is 
a relatively scanty one. Throughout 
history, however, plant hunters have 
introduced trees and shrubs un- 
ceasingly from all parts of the world. 
By hybridization and in other ways 
plant propagators continue to en- 
large the range of this material. 
Furthermore, our climate and varied 
soil conditions enable us to grow most 
of this wonderful selection quite easily. 

It is depressing therefore to notice 
so frequently the repetitive use of an 
almost standard handful of species in 
urban planting schemes. 


A Useful Chestnut 


Some authorities avoid planting 
horse chestnut because of damage 
done to the trees by “‘conker”’ hunters. 
The variety flore pleno overcomes this 
problem. Its striking double white 
flowers are sterile and, consequently, 
no nuts are borne. ROGER MILES 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON 
ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 
By E. A, Fisher, MA, DSc. Faber & 
Faber. 425. 

When Thomas Rickman published 
in 1817 his famous book entitled An 
Altempt to Discriminate the Styles of 
Architecture in England, he was doubt- 
ful of the existence of any Saxon 
churches; in the third edition (1835), 
he listed twenty; in the fifth edition 
(1848), the number had increased to 
104. Baldwin Brown’s volume on 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture (1925) names 
238. The extensive bibliography in 
Dr Fisher’s new book shows how 
much research has been devoted to 
this subject since 1925; and the num- 
ber of known and authenticated ex- 
amples must now be greatly in- 
creased. Of books published since 
1925, the most important are three 
volumes by A. W. Clapham on 
English Romanesque Architecture and 
Romanesque Architecture in Western Eu- 
rope. (Sir T. G. Jackson’s Byzantine 
and Romanesque Architecture, 1913, is not 
listed in Dr Fisher’s bibliography.) 
In all these books, the familiar classi- 
fication as ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’ or ‘‘Sax- 
on” architecture is discarded for the 
more catholic term “‘Romanesque’’, 
on the assumption that the “Saxon” 
style is a mere provincial and rustic 
variant of the European style ulti- 
mately derived from Rome. 

Dr Fisher holds that ‘Saxon archi- 
tecture evolved into a single national 
style, clearly distinct from that of... 
France... or... Germany... or 
Italy”; but admits that its evolution 
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from timber construction to stone 
building was entirely due to foreign 
influences from as far east as Syria, 
Armenia, and Byzantium, as well as 
from more obvious places in Southern 
Europe. In later Saxon sculpture, 
after the Danish invasions in the ninth 
century, “‘Irish-Norse-Danish art mo- 
tifs’’ were introduced. Thus the vine- 
leaf ornament carved on the stone 
cross at Otley, Yorks, (c. A.D. 850) 
is traced, via an ivory throne of the 
sixth century, now at Ravenna, to 
a Syrian origin; and a beast carved 
on another cross at Collingham, 
twelve miles from Otley (c. A.p. 875), 
is of “Scandinavian” type. 

Rather more than half the text is 
concerned with buildings, all of these 
being churches; but the timber 
church at Greenstead in Essex, gener- 
ally regarded as Saxon, is omitted. 
Descriptions are given, with plans 
and photographs, of all the chief ex- 
amples; and the author discusses the 
views of preceding authorities on the 
subject. 

The Latin word porticus should be 
spelt porticis when in the plural 
(pp. 56-7) ; Bakewell is wrongly spelt 
“Blackwell” on pp. 71-2; and a 
pierced stone “‘light-slab”’ in a win- 
dow (p. 45) is usually known as a 
transenna. 

With these trifling criticisms, the 
book may be commended as a learn- 
ed and authoritative treatment of an 
interesting subject. It is generously 
illustrated. M. S. BRIGGS 


LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND. By W. 
G. Hoskins. Longmans. 215. 

Those who are moved by local 
pride to write the history of their own 
parish or town frequently have little 
idea of the size of the task they under- 
take. To do the job properly, no mat- 
ter how small the area, one should 
possess the background knowledge 
to enable one to appreciate all the 
different currents of human activity 
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which have affected the total picture 
of society, over the period covered by 
one’s history. (History, after all, is 
not enacted by parishes independent- 
ly, but local happenings are fre- 
quently the result of general causes, 
well enough understood at the time.) 


In addition one may need a score of 


different technical skills, or the sym- 
pathetic help of someone who has 
them. Salvation may lie in a wise 
limitation of one’s declared aims. Mr 
Hoskins’s book, standing somewhere 
between an introductory sketch and a 
handbook, seeks to warn and advise 
the potential author, and to suggest 
to him where he might most profit- 
ably deploy his energies. 

Many of the early local histories 
resembled rag-bags. They may have 
embodied much scholarship and have 
done invaluable service in preserving 
records, but what we have to be 
grateful for in the pioneers might 
earn few marks today for a first-year 
student. The briefest and apparently 
simplest records, such as those in 
Domesday, may require very expert 
interpretation, as also may place- 
names. 

But one is not bound to begin with 
Saxon or Norman documents, and 
there is little point in isolated refer- 
ences unless one is sufficiently familiar 
with these (necessarily) specialist 
ages to be able to set one’s parish his- 
tory firmly in the frame of our know- 
ledge. A suggestion of the author’s, 
therefore, is to start one’s researches 
in comparatively modern times, with 
what one really understands, and to 
work backwards, asking oneself con- 
tinually what is the complete picture 
at any one time, and what brought 
it about. One may progress from 
facility in deciphering seventeenth- 
century handwriting to sixteenth cen- 
tury, and so on. 

But the past is often much nearer 
the surface than we think. “Anyone 
who walks over a ploughed field and 
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examines the surface carefully, will be 
able to collect several pounds weight 
of fragments of pottery of any age 
down to yesterday.”” The surround- 
ings of a newly dug field-drain may 
be full of the fragments of the floor ofa 
Roman villa. An obvicusly Georgian 
house may really be a fifteenth cen- 
tury one, re-fronted. Despite the ad- 
vanced standards of scholarship and 
of technical skills in historical re- 
search, Mr Hoskins’s message for the 
local historian is very encouraging, 
for opportunity for both document- 
ary research and (even more) for field- 
work exists in immense variety and 
abundance, and local history is likely 
to remain mainly in the hands of the 
amateur. Recent history, and surviv- 
ing tradition, should not be neglected. 
The retired accountant may special- 
ize in financial, and the doctor in 
medical, history. At the least, the 
realization of the past in the present 
will add a new dimension to their 
interests. This book, though by no 
means too heavy to be read with 
pleasure, will put the amateur on 
the track of the manifold help he can 
get, and of the standards he ought to 
aim at. E. W. HODGE 
CANVEY ISLAND: THE HISTORY OF A 
MARSHLAND COMMUNITY. By Basil 
E. Cracknell. Leicester University Press. 
125. 

In the twelfth of the Occasional 
Papers (under the editorship of Dr 
H. P. R. Finberg) Dr Cracknell con- 
siders a community, half-urban and 
half-rural, which was inhabited fifty 
years ago by a few farming families 
and is now a growing urban district 
with a population of 12,000. 

Canvey Island came prominently 
into the news in 1953 when floods 
caused what a conference of civil en- 
gineers described as the “‘worst peace- 
time disaster Great Britain has ever 
suffered”. This island community to 
the north of the Thames estuary is, as 
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the author says, an ideal subject for 
local history because it has kept its in- 
dividuality since the time when the 
community of salt-makers were living 
there in the second century. 

After the salt-makers came a com- 
munity of shepherds. This wholly 
pastoral phase continued until about 
1621 when the Dutch engineer, 
Cornelius Vermuyden, was com- 
missioned to supervise the reclama- 
tion and enclosure on Canvey. The 
two hundred or so Dutch workers 
were to have one-third of the en- 
closed land as payment for their 
skilled labour. The Dutch and Eng- 
lish were in conflict, and the Dutch 
kept their own language and separate 
identity up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

After 1700 the Dutch people were 
erased from the scene, and it seems 
likely that some left the island while 
others took English names and shared 
in the agricultural prosperity. In the 
1880s came agricultural depression. 
Land rented at £760 per annum in 
1873 was worth no more than £1 a 
year in 1886-91. Land speculators 
took advantage of the plight of farm- 
ers, and one man named Hester built 
a pier and promenade with the idea 
of making Canvey a second Southend. 
He was soon bankrupt, but his ideas 
remained. Permanent residents on the 
island increased. Throughout the 
nineteenth century there were about 
300 of these, in 1911, 583, and in 1931 
3,532. In 1936 industry arrived on the 
island, although as yet it has not had 
any effect on the resort. 

Dr Cracknell has written a lucid 
work, unified by proper attention toa 
theme, so that past and present are 
drawn together and historical prob- 


lems are not lost under the weight of 


antiquarian detail. 
E. W. MARTIN 
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PLANNING FOR FLOOD DAMAGE 
PREVENTION. By Jerrold A. Moore. 
Tennessee Valley Authority and Graduate 
Program in City Planning of Georgia 
Institute of Technology. $1. 

This 60-page booklet examines in 
some detail the causes of the increase 
during the last fifty years in the 
amount of flood damage caused in 
American cities which have tres- 
passed on the flood-plains of rivers. 
Hitherto, the main effort has been de- 
voted to engineering works designed 
to control the course and flow of the 
rivers, but the booklet suggests that 
the problem can be considerably re- 
duced by a more enlightened control 
of land-use in the flood-plains. The 
style is a little ponderous to the 
English reader, but the subject is well 
covered, and the 6-page bibliography 
is particularly impressive. 

R. I. MAXWELL 


PLANNING FOR FLOOD DAMAGE PRE- 
VENTION IN LEWISBURG, TENNESSEE. 
Published by the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission. $1. 

In 40 pages this report presents, in 
a very readable way, the causes 
and effects of the twenty-four floods 
which have occurred in Lewisburg 
during the past sixty years, and pro- 
poses a solution. The measures sug- 
gested are the taking of physical steps 
to guide and confine the flow of Big 
Rock Creek in times of flood, and the 
amendment of the ‘‘zoning ordin- 
ances”’ with the dual object of remov- 
ing vulnerable buildings from the 
flood-plain and avoiding obstruction 
of the flood waters by such buildings. 
It is interesting to note that the river 
frequently rises fourteen feet or more 
in about four hours, and falls almost 
as quickly. An appendix quotes the 
amended zoning restrictions. 

R. I. MAXWELL 





Reminder: NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION at the Royal Academy, 
Piccadilly, W1. 3-17 October. 
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THE SALE OF FLATS. By E. F. George. 
Sweet and Maxwell, 27s. 6d. 

This is the second edition of what is 
now on the way to being a standard 
work. The first edition of 1957 has 
been brought up to date to allow for 
several recent changes in law and 
practice. 

The sale of flats has been quite 
common in Scotland and abroad for 
many years. However though not un- 
known in England pre-war it was 
rather rare—and presented difficult 
conveyancing and financial prob- 
lems. But recently more flats have 
been sold—partly to evade the Rent 
Acts; partly because the developer 
can realize a quick capital profit; 
and partly as a convenient way of 
splitting up inconvenient houses. It 
has also satisfied an increasing de- 
mand for smaller or more modern 
freehold homes especially in central 
areas. 

Thus from a planning point of view 
it is worth noting and probably wel- 
coming as being a method of drawing 
more private capital to help the re- 
development of some central resi- 
dential areas and the modernization 
of large outdated houses. 

This book concentrates on the legal 
aspects of these sales and covers a lot 
of practical details including finance. 
In particular it gives a list of nine- 
teen precedents which appear most 
helpful. 

All in all this is a valuable and in- 
structive book. 

JOHN MILLARD BARNES 


THE INFLUENCE OF TRAFFIC EN- 
GINEERING ON URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CITY OF CAPE TOWN. By S. 8. Morris. 
(Paper to the 38th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Inst. of Municipal En- 
gineers—South African District.) 
This most interesting paper traces 
the influence of the motor car, shows 
that it has revolutionized the pattern 
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of urban development and_ has 
brought into being the new profession 
of traffic engineer as an important 
member of the town-planning team. 
The pattern or theory of modern 
urban road planning is set out in 
terms of freeways, expressways, major 
arterial streets, collector roads, and 
access roads, and survey methods to 
ascertain precise local needs are de- 
scribed. There is a full and interesting 
description of the application of these 
methods to the problems of Cape 
Town, which seems to have resulted 
in a firm master plan and clear-cut 
ten-year programme costing £12} 
million, and the firm, confident 
clarity of all this is enough to make 
any British town-planner’s mouth 
water. 

Yet it is interesting to consider the 
premise upon which all this is based. 
Beyond a doubt it is based on total, 
unqualified acceptance of the motor 
car. The possibility of the exclusion of 
cars has scorn heaped upon it, being 
regarded as the cry of ‘long-haired 
theorists” and the equivalent of “‘cut- 
ting off a patient’s head to cure a 
headache’’. There is no single refer- 
ence to public transport in the whole 
paper except to mention that the re- 
moval of the Cape Town suburban 
railway station will give space for a 
car park for 3,000 cars. For Cape 
Town’s sake one hopes that this is 
sound planning. American experi- 
ence seems to suggest it may not be, 
and in this country, unless we too 
have to find out the hard way, it looks 
as though the idea is gaining ground 
of seeking maximum efficiency of 
public transport, and thereby dis- 
couraging, perhaps in conjunction 
with other measures, the unfettered 
entry of private cars. 

Another peculiar omission is the 
lack of mention of commercial traffic. 
Time and again the reference is to 
motor cars. It appears that as a result 
of this concentration on cars and ter- 
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minal parking garages, the complex 
problem of securing the circulation 
of commercial and public service 
vehicles in intimate relationship to 
buildings has been overlooked. It 
would be interesting to know what 
the author’s views on this are and 
what treatment he envisages within 
his rather widely drawn inner rings. 
To many people it is the problem 
within the inner ring that is the crux 
of the whole motor situation; there is 
no space for huge roads and inter- 
sections, yet sufficient traffic has to be 
there to render truly uncivilized the 
conditions in conventional street pat- 
terns. If the area is redevelopable, 
then hope may lie in bold acceptance 
of quite novel building and access 
forms, which would seem to suggest 
a much closer collaboration between 
architect and traffic engineer than 
ever this paper has in mind. 
Cc. D. B. 


JACKSON AND MUIR WATT’S AGRI- 
CULTURAL HOLDINGS. 11th Edition. 
By F. Muir Waitt, with a manual of ten- 
ant right valuation by D. H. Chapman. 
Sweet @ Maxwell. £2 155. 

In form this is the eleventh edition 
of a book first written by the late Mr 
T. C, Jackson in 1912. In fact it has 
been completely re-written from be- 
ginning to end, and is to all intents 
and purposes an entirely new book. It 
consists—as is fashionable with law 
books nowadays—of a narrative fol- 
lowed by the text of the relevant 
statutes and orders. The narrative is 
divided into two parts—a general 
statement of the law (including the 
new Act and Regulations) by Mr 
Muir Watt, and the essay on tenant 
right valuation by Mr Chapman. The 
former is deputy secretary of the 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents Institute, and the latter head 
of the rural department at the Col- 
lege of Estate Management. Between 
them they have produced an im- 
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portant contribution to the literature 
of rural estate management. 
A. E. TELLING 


MINING SUBSIDENCE. Institution of 


Civil Engineers. Price: Members 55.; 
Non-Members 10s. 

This report is the result of more 
than six years’ work by a committee 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
whose terms of reference were “‘to 
examine the present state of know- 
ledge of the effects of mining sub- 
sidence on the stability and dura- 
bility of all types of civil engineering 
works and structures on or near the 
surface, including services and the 
drainage of the area, to consider the 
manner in which research may be 
expected to eliminate or ameliorate 
the effects, and to make recom- 
mendations for research.”’ Four sub- 
committees dealt separately with 
structures, bridges, roads, and public 
utilities. 

The committee, having gathered 
together and examined all previous 
information on mining subsidence, 
have condensed it into a clear, con- 
cise, and readable report which will be 
invaluable to all concerned with sur- 
face development of any kind where 
subsidence is likely to occur. 

W. A. GEENTY 


URBAN PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUES. 
Ed. Perry L. Chandler. Davis Publishing 
Co. $4.50. 

This American publication is de- 
scribed as “a forum on technical 
problems in an expanding urban 
society”’ and in this sub-title there is a 
warning for the British reader, wheth- 
er student or layman, seeking know- 


ledge of the methods and aims of 


town and country planning as prac- 
tised in this country. For the pro- 
fessional planner needing informa- 
tion on problems of urban develop- 
ment and control in America, there is 
much interesting and useful detail. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
AND CounTRY PLANNING, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WCz. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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There are twelve separate sections, 
each contributed by a_ separate 
author with special qualifications and 
experience to deal with his or her 
particular subject. Nevertheless, it 
soon becomes clear that the words in 
the sub-title “an expanding urban 
society’ indicate conditions and prob- 
lems which are generally quite differ- 
ent in scale and outlook to those met 
in this country. For example, the in- 
troduction refers to the implications 
of city ‘“‘annexations” in order to pro- 
vide urban services and also to the 
difficulty of selling the idea that some 
lands should not be built upon but be 
preserved as open space. 

With all the errors and limitations 
of planning achievement in England, 
it cannot be denied that the generally 
accepted standards of planning tech- 
nique and control here have passed 
well beyond the stage indicated by 
these statements. 

However, this book provides a most 
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interesting commentary on typical 
problems of urban development in 
the USA and food for thought on the 
difficulties and evils which can arise 
from inadequately planned and con- 
trolled urban expansion, even in these 
enlightened times and in circum- 
stances of ample space for ensuring 
satisfactory environment. 

The descriptions of surveys and re- 
search, given very adequately in each 
chapter, are helpful and of general 
interest, but it is difficult to compare 
methods of control and the tech- 
niques used, as they are very much 
influenced by State legislation. 

A considerable part of the book is 
devoted to the principle of planning 
control through zoning ordinances, 
which are the chief tool by which the 
American urban land-use pattern is 
influenced. It is clear that, as hap- 
pened in this country in the nine- 
teenth century, the absence of some 
kind of stable planning and develop- 
ment control has, in the USA, resulted 
in haphazard growth, lack of ade- 
quate public utilities, decline of city 
centres, and the similar problems we 
inherited, plus more recent problems, 
not unknown in this country, such as 
those relating to caravan dwelling. 

A chapter is devoted to the subject 
of air pollution. Considerable re- 
search has resulted in the making of 
standards under zoning ordinances 
specifying the maximum emission of 
smoke from industrial uses, while 
specific limitations are imposed on 
industries which create nuisance. 
Applications for use permits must 
show how proposed installations will 
comply with the required standards. 

The book provides no new answers 
to the problems specified, the inten- 
tion of the series being “‘to provide an 
outlet for the sharing of progress in 
the understanding and articulation 
of problems and in the development 
of techniques”’. 

R. NICHOLAS 
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ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Today architects and builders can keep up to date with 
new technical data on gas and coke appliances and 
their installation:—sections | and 2 (Domestic 

Space Heating), 3 (Domestic Water Heating), 

4 (Gas Flues), and 5 (Coke) are now available. 
Meanwhile continuous research and a comprehensive 
Consumer Service ensure that tomorrow gas will be 
even more the preferred fuel for cooking, space 
heating and water heating ... AND TODAY—every 


industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 31 /4P 
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